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HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. EZ, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ABAB,”” 
CHAPTER XXX.—VISITOKS AT ST, JUDITH’S—MR. SMITHERS HAS A 
SUDDEN ATTACK OF TIC-DOULOUREUX. 

Two days after the rescue from drowning, I was suffi- 
ciently well to take my place in class again; but young 
Millman was yet under the hands of doctors and nurses. 
His constitution had received a shock—so the doctors 
said—and some care would be required to avert further 
bad consequences. I had been permitted (at his urgent 
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request) to see him; and, poor fellow! he seemed very 
glad to see me. He was pale, and trembled exceedingly 
when he threw his arms round my neck, and called him- 
self a variety of ill-names for having nearly caused my 
death, while he thanked me for having saved his life. 

“Tt was Mr. Smithers who did that,” said I; “ for 
if he had not gone on working away at you as he did, 
you wouldn’t have been brought to—so everybody 
says.” 

yp Ah, but Mr. Smithers didn’t venture his life to save 
me, as you did, Hurly,” said the grateful boy. 

“ All I did was to pull you under when I got up t 
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you,” said I; “but it doesn’t matter how it was, does 
it? Here we are, both of us safe and sound, and that’s 
the principal thing.” 

“Ts it, Hurly P” 
| «Why, yes; isn’t it ?” 

“ No, I don’t think it is, quite,” said Edwin, thought- 
fully. ‘ There’s something worse than dying, you know; 
and something better than living.” 

“Oh, ah, yes; I know what you mean,” I rejoined ; 
“but never mind about that now. You'll soon get well 
and strong again.” 

“But, Hurly, suppose we had both been drowned ?” 

“'There’s no occasion to suppose anything of the sort, 
is there?” Iasked. ‘ We weren’t drowned, you know.” 

“Tt would have been very shocking,” said he, mu- 
singly. 

“For you, who have a father and sister, and all sorts 
of relations, it would have been,’ I said; “but there’s 
nobody much to care for me.” My conscience smote 
me directly I had said this; for I thought of my dear 
grandfather and Betsy Miller; but the bolt was shot. 

“T did not mean that,” said the boy. “I was think- 
ing that, if we were not fit to die, it would have been very 
shocking for us.” 

Not fit to die! I did not quite enter into this view of 
the case. To be sure, I had never thought much of 
death, with its dread solemnities and after-consequences ; 
but when, on any particular occasion, the subject had 
come into my mind, I was pretty well satisfied- that 
matters had been so squared for me soon after my first 
entrance into the world, that when I could live no longer 
I was in a fair way for what was to follow. I do not 
plead that my ignorance and unconcern were excusable ; 
but I may say that it had never entered into any of the 
instructions I had received, at Silver Square or else- 
where, to strive to enter in at the strait gate and the 
narrow pathway of eternal life. And though, as I have 
before said, I had been in the habit of reading the Bible, 
it was more as a school lesson-book than to have its 
vital truths brought home to my heart. 

My conversation with Edwin Millman ended here for 
this time; but the substance of it was recalled to my 
mind a day or two afterwards, when I was stimmoned 
into the visitors’ room of the school-house. 

On entering, I found myself in the presence of a 
gentleman whom I had never before seen. He Was 
alone, and was seated in an easy attitude near the window, 

‘with a book in his hand which he seemed to be reading. 
Considerably past middle-age, he looked even older than 
his years warranted, by reason of the hue of his hair, 
which was blanched almost to snowy whiteness, while in 
other respects he was evidently in the firm vigour of 
life. My readers must pardon my dwelling on this 
description, as I am speaking now of my first introduc- 
tion to one who afterwards proved himself to be a kind 
and valuable friend. Moreover, I had time to notice all 
that I have mentioned, and also that he was clothed in 
a full suit of black, before he was aware that he was 
being observed. 

I suppose I entered the room with the due delibera- 
tion and noiselessness which had been impressed upon 
me as a point of good breeding, for I had been some 
little time standing near the door before the gentleman 
looked up. Then he.laid down his book, and motioned 
me nearer. 

“T did not know you were in the room,” he said. 
“ You are George Burley, I suppose P” 

“That is my name,” I said. 
. “And mine is Millman,” 
taking me kindly by the hand. 


returned the gentleman, 
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“ Bdwin’s father, sir ?” 

“ Yes, Edwin’s father, I have just been with him, 
and he has confirmed what I tebre heard from Mr. 
Thompson, that you bravely ventured yout owh life to 
save his. I shall not attempt to tell you how much J 
thank you. Some day, if you should ever be a father, 
you will understand it better.” Tears stood in Mr. Mill. 
man’s eyes as he said this. 

What I said in reply is no great matter. I think it 
was to the effect that I was very glad I had tried to be 
of service to Edwin; that we had always been such good 
friends; and that if I did not save his life—which I 
earnestly disclaimed—it was some pleasure to me to 
think that I had made the attempt. 

The gentleman smiled, and invited me to sit down by 
him. “You speak with the generous enthusiasm of 
youth,” he said, when I was seated; “and I am very 
pleased that my son has such good taste in the choice 
of his friends. I wonder,” added Mr. Millman, after a 
short silence, “whether you or he have ever thought 
much of another Friend ?” 

As he seemed to expect a reply, I said that we were 
both friendly enough with all the boys at our desk, and 
that I, in particular, was on good terms with Marmaduke 
Tozer, whom I had known before we met at school; but 
that I did not care so much for any of them as I did for 
Edwin. 

“You do not quite understand me, I see,” said 
Edwin’s father. “I mean, have you, either of you, 
sought the friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ? Iam 
not a preacher,” he added, with a pleasant smile, “and, 
if I were, I hope I should take care not to bore any one 
with my sermons; but, do you know, the first thought 
that struck me, when I received the letter which told 
me of my son’s and your narrow escape, was this : ‘How 
would it have fared with the poor boys if they had not 
been rescued?’ And the first thing I did was to pray, 
as fervently as I might, that this deliverance from an 
early death might be but the type of your more blessed 
rescue from the wild waves of human passions and 
follies by Him who is revealed to us as ‘mighty to 
save.” 

This, as far as I now recollect, was the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Millman’s short and serious sermon; and 
I should not refer to it now only for this reason, that it 
was the first time in my remembrance that religion had 
been placed before me as a personal affair, with which! 
had something to do, and much to do, apart from the 
machinery of general forms, and rites, and ceremonies. 
And though at the time I thought little of the few words 
thus spoken, and lived long afterwards in foolish neglect 
of the matter thus commended to my notice, neither 
words nor matter passed entirely away from my mind, 
“The words of the wise are as goads.” 

Mr. Millman remained some days at St. Judith’s; 
and, on Edwin’s regaining sufficient strength, he and! 
were frequently in his company as he tqok short excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood. I fancied, at first, that! 
should find him an awfully good man; but I was mis- 
taken: there was nothing awful, or dull, or repulsive 
about his goodness. On the contrary, he was as attrac: 
tive as my old friend Mr. Falconer, but in a somewhat 
different way ; and when, on taking leave of St. Judith’s 
and of his son, he told me that, if I did not find out 
Edwin when I returned to London, Edwin should find 
me, I was glad to feel assured that Mr. Millman’s 
house would be open to me. 

Mr. Millman was not Mr. Thompson’s only visitor 
that half-year. A few weeks after the accident in 
bathing, and when it had almost ceased to be talked about, 
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I, one day, when busy at my desk, felt a heavy hand laid 
on thy shotilder, and, looking round, who should I see 
but Mr. Falconer, with his venerable beard, and genial 
smilé, and bright, pleasant eyes looking down upon 
me P 

That I sprang from my seat, and clasped the hand 
outstretched to me, does not need many words to tell. 

“ So, Hurly, you thought I was never coming to see 
you again, I suppose P And where is Marmaduke ?” 

Marmaduke was soon found, and we were released 
from school for that day by Mr. Thompson, who had 
introduced the visitor, And not otly we two, for, 
with his usual good-nature, and a just appreciation of 
what is very acceptable to schoolboys in general, Mr. 
Falconer, before he retired with us, begged a lalf- 
holiday for all the boys. 

“Mr. Smithers, will you have the kindness * the 
principal began, and turned to the writing-master’s 
desk, to find it vacant. 

I knew that it was vacant, for almost my first 
thought, after the surprise of seeing Mr. Falconer was 
over, was, “ Here wilt be a pretty exposure when he 
finds out that William Bix is a teacher in this school,” 
and I turned my head just in time to see my uncle 
hastily leaving the school-room with a handkerchief up 
to his face. 

He—that is to say, Mr. Smithers—did not make his 
appearance again that day. It was soon understood that 
he had retired to his room, pleading a sudden and 
violent attack of tic-douloureux as an excuse for his 
absence ; and it was not until the next day (when Mr. 
Falconer was gone) that the pain ceased. Tic-douloureux, 
indeed! Of course I knew what occasioned Mr. 
Smithers’s absence, and so, once more, I became a silent 
party to a deception which I dared not unmask, and the 
depositary of another secret which I could not disclose. 

I was not sorry, nevertheless, that no exposure had 
taken place; for, to say nothing of the share of blame 
which might have fallen upon me, I rewlly had no ill-will 
towards my unhappy relative. No doubt it was dis- 
creditable to him to have been obliged to have recourse 
to an alias, and utterly unwarrantable in him to have 
obtained a good situation by false representations and 
forgery; besides, he was certainly thoroughly unprin- 
cipled and rotten at the core. All this I knew; but yet 
I, in some sort, pitied him, and should have been sorry 
to have seen him brought to fresh disgrace while appar- 
titly striving to regain a respectable position in the 
world by self-denial and industry. Moreover, had he 
not saved Edwin Millman’s life by his skill? I repeat, 
therefore, that I was glad of his escape, though under 
cover of another cheating pretence. 

To return to Mr. Falconer’s short visit. He had 
landed at Dover—so he told Marmaduke and me—only 
& day or two before, and was on his way to London to 
see my grandfather on business, but could not deny 
himself the gratification of stepping out of his road to 
see how we were getting on. What further we said 
and did on that half-holiday; how our foreign-looking 
patron won the liearts of all the boys in the school by 
his genial disposition; how, on leaving, he lavishly 
“tipped” us, his two protégés; how, a few days after- 
wards, came, direct from London, a large ease for the 

boys of St. Judith’s School, containing three such sets of 
cricketing tools as had never before been seen there, as 
& present from Mr. Falconer—all this may be passed 
over lightly as too trivial for this present history. I 
Cannot pass over so lightly, however, the remembrance 
that, even to my boyish apprehension, our kind and 
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and spirits, and that he himself appeared to be aware 
that old age and infirmities were creeping on him apace. 

“T may never see you again, Huily, nor you me,” he 
said to me, in an unusually sombre tone, when he said 
“ Good-bye,” and added a fervent “ God bless you.” The 
vaticination was fulfilled. We never saw each other 
again. I have often thought since then how wisely and 
mercifully future events are hidden from us! We are 
sometimes inclined to murmur or repine that “ here we 
see through a glass, darkly,” and to think that, if wé 
could but foresee what is to happen to us of to other's in 
the course of Providence, we should be so much better 
prepared to meet what may be called the accidents of 
human life, or to avert their consequences. This is a 
great mistake. The only effects of such a terrible gift 
of foreknowledge would be to destroy our energies, and 
to make unhappiness universal and perpetual. It is 
better, infinitely better, to be placed in such a position, 
with regard to God our Maker and Christ our Saviour, 


reliance, and undying love, “ My times, O my God and 
Father, are in thy hands: thou shalt guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterwards receive me into glory.” 

I have no more to set down respecting my schoolboy 
days; but I must add that, the day after Mr. Falconeér’s 
visit, the pseudo Mr. Smithers, who had for some time 
previously seemed to avoid me, took me aside and 
questioned me as to whether I had betrayed him. Find- 
ing by my answers that I had not, he orice and again 
called me a good fellow, for which I did not thank him. 

I may also say that, in proportion as Mr. Smithers 
had shunned mé, he had attached himself to Marmaduke. 
This no doubt was natural enough, for Marmaduke had 
great expectations. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—I PAY ANOTHER VISIT TO MRS, TOZER, AND 
HAVE ANOTHER SECRET COMMITTED TO MY KEEPING, 


I was about three year's at St. Judith’s School. At the 
expiration of that term both Marmaduke and I, and also 
Edwin Millman, left it “for good,” to use a common, 
though not always a strictly correct expression. Before 
returning to London and Silver Square, I was invited 
by Mrs. Tozer, and strongly pressed by Marmaduke, to 
spend a week or two at his home. My grandfather con 
senting, I accepted the invitation, and arrived there at 
the close of a pleasant summer's day, not anticipating, 
however, much gratification from the visit. 

I found Mrs. Tozer much changed. The poor lady’s 
unhappy temper had brought on a kind of perpetual 
nervous irritability, rather trying to two lads of sixteen, 
full of animal spirits, and disposed to give scope to 
them. She was deficient in health also—was thin, and 
weakly, and faded ; and her complaints of her sufferings, 
whether imaginary or real, were almost incessazit, if not 
loud. 

The altered character of the relationship between her- 
self and her son must also have been @ source of great 
grief and mortification to Mrs. Tozer. I have recorded 
Marmaduke’s own account of the decided means ke 
adopted for delivering himself from the severity of his 
mother, and now I witnessed their success. She never 
spoke to him—she seemed as though she dared not 
speak to him—save in tones of almost abject submission 
and entreaty ; and he, instead of shrinking from her in 
fear and trembling, exercised over her an unfeeling and 
cruel tyranny. I will not say that there was fio love 
lost between them, for I firmly believe that the mother 
loved Marmaduke with increasing strength as her in- 
fluence over him dimitiished; but it was a leve more 





Senerons friend was evidently much broken in health 


akin to pain than pleasure. 
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as to be enabled to say, with humble confidence, firm , 
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Marmaduke, if not in all respects worthy of a mother’s 
love, was very well calculated to command it. I have 
previously spoken of his boyish beauty, and I may add 
here that, so far as my memory holds good, he was the 
handsomest boy I have ever seen. And his youth did 
not belie the promise of his boyhood. He was tall, 
muscular, and well shaped, while his head might have 
formed a study to a painter or a sculptor for an Apollo. 
He was not particularly well advanced in learning, but 
his three years at St. Judith’s had not been thrown away 
uselessly ; and, at any rate, he had powers of ready con- 
versation which made up for depth of observation and 
study. 

Iam afraid I am getting prosy: let us get on with 
our story. 

“What are you going to do this morning, Marma- 
duke ?” asked Mrs. Tozer, submissively, the day after 
our arrival, as we sat at breakfast. 

“ Don’t know, mother :” this said carelessly. 

“Would you mind staying in-doors, as you have no 
particular engagement? I want to have a little talk 
with you, my dear. It seems so long since you were at 
home last.” 

“T should mind it a precious lot,” he replied, laughing. 
« And, now I think of it,” he added, “I have an engage- 
ment; haven’t I, Hurly ; and you too ?” 

I did not know of any particular engagement, save 
that he had told me on the previous evening that we 
must go and see old dame Storks and Sophy Tindall. 
So, when he said, “ I have an engagement, and you too,” 
I replied, sotto voce— 

“You can put that off, can you not ?” 

“Can I, though? No, I can’t; and so, mother, you 
must put up with my absence, if you please. I will 
bestow myself upon you the first wet day instead.” 

The poor mother sighed. 

“There you are again, mother, sighing like a furnace 
as Jaques has it in the play,” exclaimed Marmaduke, 
impatiently. “It is enough to make one melancholy to 
hear you. Why can you not be cheerful and jolly? I 
never saw anything like it,” added he, with the air of 
an injured person. “ Here, directly I come home from 
school, and want to have a little fun and liberty, you 
must be trying to keep me in-doors as if I were a great 
girl, and putting on a doleful face because I won’t do it. 
And Hurly here, too! What is he to do with himself 
if I were stupid enough to box myself up with you all 
the morning ?” 

“ Well, well, Marmaduke,” said the lady, meekly—oh, 
how meekly, compared with her former harsh manner 
of dealing with the wayward boy !—* well, I do not wish 
to interfere with your pleasures, my dear boy -——” 

“Tf you didn’t, mother, you wouldn’t have these ever- 
lasting blinds pulled down all day long,” said Marmaduke, 
interrupting her, and at the same time rising and draw- 
ing up the blinds with a rapid and determined hand; 
adding, “So here goes. I can’t think what pleasure 
you can have, mother, in making every room in the 
house as gloomy as a prison.” 

“You may have the blinds up if you like, Marma- 
duke,” said the submissive mother: “you can do any- 
thing you please with me, you know.” 

“Yes, mother, I know that, and mean to. It didn’t 
use to be so, by a precious way, though.” He muttered 
this last sentence in my ear, in a sort of aside. 

“ And if you go for a walk, which way shall you go?” 
asked Mrs. Tozer, presently, when she had exposed her- 
self to another burst of impatience by sighing again and 
complaining of the bad headache from which she was 
suffering as the result of a sleepless nights 
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“What should you say if I were to tell you we are 
going to the windmills, mother?” And this he asked 
with a voice of such deep resentment as showed to me 
how the remembrance of an old offence and of his 
last severe punishment rankled in his breast, though 
inflicted six years before. 

Mrs. Tozer reddened, looked angry for a minute, peni- 
tent for five minutes, and humbled for the rest of the 
day. Meanwhile, breakfast being over, Marmaduke 
called me out and said— 

“We may as well get our hats and start at once: I 
am dying to see that darling little Sophy.” 

“ You won’t go out this morning, though, really ; will 
you, Marmaduke P” I asked. 

“Not go out! Why not ?” 

“ Because your mother asked you to stay at home.” 

“ What does that signify?” he asked, sharply. 

“ A good deal, I should think; this first day of being 
at home, and all. Do, now, please her.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind, unless she is pleased 
with what pleases me,” said my companion. ‘“ No, no; 
I had enough of petticoat government when I couldn't 
help myself. Iam not going to be such a fool as to 
submit to it now that I can; so here’s your hat,” taking 
it from its peg and tossing it to me: “ let us be off.” 

There would have been no use in my saying more, 
for Marmaduke was determined to have his way—the 
more determined, I am afraid, because his having his 
way would thwart his mother. Neither would it have 
availed anything if I had refused to accompany him and 
stayed at home, for I should have been no substitute for 
him in Mrs. Tozer’s eyes. I therefore silently obeyed 
his injunction, and we started. 

Is the slight scene I have thus briefly described too 
repulsive for amusement, too coarse for delicate nerves? 


| Reader, my history is penned not solely for-amusement, 


but for instruction and warning. Like my friend Mr. 
Millman, I have no intention, however, of boring with 
long and dull sermons in print, and my description of 
Marmaduke and his mother is a sermon in itself, con- 
veying a lesson which none, surely, can be so dull as not 
to understand without further words. 


So we went away from the house and strolled along 
the well-remembered road to the shady green lane which 


led to the gamekeeper’s cottage. There was little altera- 
tion there. The flower-garden was blooming just as it 
was six years before, and the same objects of attraction 
in natural history hung up in their glass cases against 
the kitchen wall; also, as I have no doubt, the same 
fowling-pieces and shooting requisites. The cottage out- 
side and inside was as neat and clean as ever, and old 
Mrs. Storks, who received us with open arms anda 
hearty welcome, was as garrulous. Neither was she 
much changed. The six years which had passed over 
her head had dealt gently and kindly with her: her hair, 
to be sure—or such of it as could be seen under her mob- 
cap of sprigged muslin—was a little whiter than of yore, 
and her steps had some appearance of feebleness; but 
her voice was hearty, and her countenance was blooming, 
and her eyes were bright. 

There was the old invitation to eat plum cake and 
drink currant wine which had greeted me in that older 
time, but which I now respectfully declined—the latter 
for a reason which I did not think needful to explain; 
the former because we had so recently risen from the 
breakfast-table. And be sure there was the same 
impetuous inquiry from Marmaduke, “ Where i 
Sophy ?” 

And presently Sophy made her appearance. An 
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alteration had taken place in her, most assuredly. The 
pretty child of seven years old had bloomed into a sweet 
lovely flower of youthful maidenhood, more shy than of 
yore to me, who had grown almost or quite out of her 
remembrance; but affectionate and confiding to her old 
playmate, who had evidently improved his opportunities 
of acquaintance afforded by our school vacations. 

We soon found ourselves—or rather I soon found 
myself—drawn out into the park by Marmaduke, to 
whom Sophy attached herself with the innocent confi- 
dence of a sister; and we strolled on together till the girl’s 
shyness towards me was partly worn off. Presently we 
came to the spot where she had last appeared to me in 
alarm at the rudeness and roughness of the black-bearded 
stranger. I had my own reasons for asking her if she 
had since then experienced any repetition of such insult- 
ing familiarity from the same or any other man. 

No, she never had, she said ; though, for a long time, 
she was so afraid of it that she did not venture out of 
sight of home without the escort of her grandfather. 

“ And you never saw the man again, nor found out 
who he was P” 

No, she never sav him again, she said; but she knew 
who he was. He was a nasty physic man, who went 
about the country selling pills and powders. But he 
had never been near the place since then; and he was 
wise in keeping away, for her grandfather—oh, she didn’t 
know what her grandfather would do to him if he 
caught him, she said, laughing. 

There was no more to be said on this score, therefore ; 
and presently, feeling that I was somewhat in the way, 
or fancying that I might be, I left Marmaduke and 
Sophy to continue their walk, and, stretching myself on 
the grass, in the warm sunshine, waited their return. 

- I waited a full hour; and presently, after that, Mar- 
maduke and I bade good-bye to the lassie, and took a 
longer walk through the park. 

“ Hurly, do you know what I mean to do?” said my 
companion, abruptly, as we were going along. 

“No. What ?” 

“TI mean to have Sophy for my wife.” 

“Oh—umph !” 

“What does ‘oh—umph’ mean?” asked he, suspi- 
ciously, “You don’t want her, do you ?” 

“No,” said I, laughing; “and you had better mind 
what you are about. It was all very well when you 
were children together to be playing at love-making ——” 

“We never did play at it,” said he, sharply. 

— I beg your pardon. I thought perhaps you 

“You thought wrong, then, Hurly. It was not play 
at all: it was always right-down earnest; and I am 
more earnest about it than ever.” 

“Isn’t it a little too soon to be thinking of such 
things ?” I suggested. 

“Too soon !” 

“TI mean, are you not too young yet? and Sophy, 
why, she is only a little girl.” 

“What nonsense you are talking!” Marmaduke ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘What’s the use of putting off 
‘such things,’ as you say, till one gets too old to care 
about them P”- 

“Oh, very well; but do you think that Sophy Tin- 
dall is just the sort of girl your mother would like you 
to—to———” 

“To fall in love with, you mean. I tell you what, 
Hurly: my mother pleased herself when she married 
my father; and I intend to please myself too whenever 
I marry.” 


‘Of course this was all very ridigulous in both of us, 
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to be seriously discussing such a subject at all. But 
boys sometimes say and do ridiculous things. I shall 
not further hold up this folly to light, however; but the 


end of our conversation was that I had another secret 
thrust upon me. 





OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 


Mr. Giapstonr’s budget-speech of this year, and the 
homily of Mr. J. 8. Mill on the duty we owe to posterity, 
has reawakened a somewhat long-dormant discussion 
about the national debt. Whether the hope of its total 
extinction is still cherished by any sanguine enthusiast 
we are not aware, but the prospect of slow and steady 
decrease is more promising than at any time since the 
days of the French Revolution. 

The idea of a national debt is one that we owe ex- 
clusively to modern civilization. The Greeks, notwith- 
standing their ingenuity, failed to hit upon it; and the 
Romans, when they went to war—which they did, as a 
matter of course, almost every year—had as little con- 
ception of the possibility of raising money for that pur- 
pose by perpetual loans, the interest of which was to 
devolve on posterity, as they had of fighting battles with 
huge iron balls expelled from metal tubes by the explo- 
sive force of an innocent-looking black powder. Milton 
has ascribed the invention of the cannon to Satanic 
genius, looking, no doubt, to the aggravation of all the 
horrors of war by its use; but it may be questioned 
whether the adoption of the principles which have led 
to the contraction of national debts has not been even 
more fruitful of disastrous results; for, however quietly 
we may have learned to bear the burden, few who give 
the subject consideration will be disposed to dispute the 
assertion of Ricardo, that a large funded debt is one of 
the most terrible scourges which was ever invented to 
afflict a nation. 

The nucleus of the present debt of the United King- 
dom was laid in 1692. The peculiar circumstances of 
the times, and especially the disaffection of that large 
body of the people who favoured the house of Stuart, 
made it difficult for William to raise money by taxation 
for the wars which he was waging for the greater part 
of his reign, first with the fugitive James, and afterwards 
with France. Macaulay has graphically related how, on 
the 15th December of the year above mentioned, the 
first step was taken in the authorization by Parliament 
of a loan of one million sterling. Ten per cent. interest 
was given, but this annuity was to terminate when the 
number of annuitants became reduced by death to seven. 
Until that period the annuities of those who died were 
to be distributed among the survivors. It thus happened 
that individuals in whose name sums of £100 had been 
lent in 1692, when they were children, received thousands 
upon thousands from Government in their old age, the 
same amount of interest that was paid to a large 
number of creditors in 1693 being divided among the 
very limited number who were the survivors fifty and 
sixty years afterwards. 

The first loan of one million was soon followed by 
others; and, as success rendered ministers more bold, 
their operations were extended. At-William’s death, in 
1702, the total debt was about sixteen millions. During 
the reign of Queen Anne it was increased, by the French 
war, to fifty-four millions; so costly to the nation were 
the famous victories of Marlborough. Under George tf 
it was reduced by two millions. The Spanish, French, 
and German wars of George 1 added thirty millions. 
The first few years of George 111 were also years of war, 
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and at the conclusion of peace in 1763 the debt was 
found to amount to 139 millions, Twelve years of 
peace had reduced it to 128 millions in 1775, but in that 
year the American War of Independence began, and 
during its continuance 122 millions more were added ; so 
that when the independence of the United States was 
acknowledged, in 1783, the debt amounted to 250 
millions. Nine years of peace again led to a reduction, 
and in 1793 it stood at 240 millions. Then followed the 
terrible twenty years’ struggle with France, at the close 
of which it was seen that our glorious victories of the 
Nile, Acre, Copenhagen, Trafalgar, Talavera, Albuera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, with the others of 
equal or lesser note, had entailed upon us additional 
debt to the handsome amount of 660 millions; the 
total gmount in 1815, according to Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent statement in his budget speech, being not less 
than 900 millions, In the next forty years 100 mil- 
lions were cleared off, notwithstanding two extraor- 
dinary grants made by Parliament during that period 
—one of twenty millions to the slaveholders as com- 
pensation for the loss of what had been considered 
property, and another of eight millions for the relief of 
Treland during the famine. The Orimean war added 
80 millions, and the total reduction during the last ten 
years does not amount to more than this; so that at 
present the debt stands at the same amount as in 1854, 
or, in exact numbers, according to the Chancellor’s state- 
ment, at £798,909,000. 

This is a gigantic sum, and it is not much consola- 
tion to us in our indebtedness to know that other 
nations, in proportion to their resources, are equally, if 
not still more heavily, burdened. America has the dis- 
tinction, actually gloried in by some of her public men, 
of having accomplished the greatest feat, in the way of 
accumulating debt, which the world has yet witnessed. 
In the space of four years she contracted a debt not 
materially less than that which Great Britain is quite 
satisfied to have occupied nearly 200 years in contract- 
ing. France owes an amount equal to about 400 millions 
sterling; Austria, 316 millions; Russia, 279 millions; 
Italy, 152 millions; Spain, 145 millions; Holland, 85 
millions; Turkey, 51 millions; Prussia, 43 millions (a 
much lighter burden than that of Austria in estimating 
their comparative resources) ; and Poringal, 33 millions. 

It is impossible to obtain by direct means any ade- 
quate idea of such amounts, and imagination must call 
in the aid of different modes of representation. Let us 
apply a few such methods in order to realize the magni- 
tude of our own debt of 800 millions. If distributed 
among the population, it would entail a burden of £25 
on every man, woman, and child in the United King- 
dom. £25 a head is the share bequeathed us by an- 
cestry of the burden of expense which secured for us 
our present position among the nations of the earth. 
Whether the position might have been more fayourable 
still, had the expenditure been less, or no, it is plain 
that our share is not a heavy one. Theirs was paid not 
in money only, but in tears, and blood, and life. 

If the debt were represented by sterling coin, the 
weight in gold would be above 6000 tons; in silver, above 
90,000 tons; in copper, about 3,500,000 tons. A cube 
of gold, of twenty-three feet dimensions—that is, a solid 
square of gold of which the sides should measure twenty- 
three feet—would not do more than pay off this debt; 
and if of silver, the cube would require to measure forty- 
five feet. 

It is very interesting in the light of modern expe- 
rience to look back upon the yiews which have been 
entertained, and from time to time expressed, on the 





subject of the national debt, and of the ruin in’ which 
it was believed it would ultimately involve the empire, 
Men of the greatest wisdom, and whose knowledge of 
finance, and political economy generally, reflects lustye 
on their age, shared the common delusion that a gigantic 
national debt must inevitably issue in gigantic ruin, 
Hume and Smith, two of the most philosophic minds 
of modern times, loudly expressed their fears, and Hume 
even yentured upon a prophecy as to the precise point 
beyond which eredit could not go, and at which national 
bankruptcy must ensue. That point, however, has long 
been reached and passed. The amount of debt which 
in Hume’s estimation implied disaster and collapse has 
been more than quadrupled, and the property of the 
nation continues to increase. Notwithstanding its debt 
of 800 millions, the nation is now in a more flourishing 
condition commercially than it has been in at any pre 
vious period of its history. The revenue of sixty or 
seventy millions required for the annual expenditure is 
levied without any visible pressure either on the com- 
mercial or the agricultural interests, and is, in fact, a 
lighter burden than the seven millions which was suf: 
ficient for the public wants under George 1. 

But the fact that the national debt and the annual 
burden involved by it do not at present press heavily 
upon the nation, is no reason why it should be regarded 
lightly. On the contrary, a time of prosperity and of 
light burdens is the proper time at which to consider 
every means for its extinction, seeing that under less 
favourable circumstances it may prove a heavy incubus 
upon the very life of the nation. It is matter of satis: 
faction, therefore, that the attention of the country has 
been drawn to the subject by the recent forcible speeches 
in Parliament, and that we are likely to witness shortly 
a more rapid process of liquidation than has been oper- 
ating hitherto. 

At avery early period in the history of the debt, when 
it was beginning to assume what at the time were con- 
sidered alarming proportions, ingenious schemes began 
to be propounded for its liquidation. In all of these 
the rapid accumulation of monéy put out at compound 
interest was the potent principle by which the happy 
result was to be effected. Money bearing an interest of 
five per cent. per annum, if this interest he yearly in- 
vested as an addition to the principal, doubles itself in 
fourteen years. At three per cent. it is doubled in about 
twenty-three years. ‘To illustrate by a modern instance: 
if, in addition to the ordinary revenue of 1866-67, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to raise a special sum 
of ten millions, and to hand it over to the custody of 
the Commissioners of the National Debt, with instruc- 
tions to invest it at five per cent. interest, and every 
year to invest the interest as an addition to the principal, 
at the same rate, the following would be the result. In 
the course of fourteen years the ten millions would have 
increased to twenty millions, in other fourteen years to 
forty millions, in a third series of fourteen years to 
eighty millions, and so on, until in ninety-eight years 
(that is, in seven series of fourteen years), or in the year 
1964, the principal would amount to 1280 millions, which 
would at once cancel the present national debt, and of 
which after this operation there would remain a balance 
of nearly 500 millions, And thus in less than one hun- 
dred years the national debt would have been swept off, 
and a national property of 500 millions acquired, without 
the payment of a single penny out of the exchequer 


except the original principal sum of ten millions. Taking ; 


the rate of interest at three per cent., the same result 
would be arrived at in 168 years. 
This is the theory, and the magnificent result cer- 
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tainly rests‘on an indisputable fact, and on calculations 
very simple and,strictly correct. But there exist cer- 
tain practical difficulties which go far to subvert the 
whole scheme, the chief being the impossibility of secur- 
ing that the accumulating funds shall remain inviolate, 
and that neither Parliament nor ministers will at any 
time, even of the gravest urgency, appropriate the capital 
thus available, for the national expenditure. These 
practical difficulties, however, were not thought obstacles 
at first, and the fascinating aspect of calculations upon 
the same principle as that given above led to the 
establishment in 1716 of what, with an unhappy ambi- 
guity of phrase, was denominated the Sinking Fund. It 
was instituted under the Walpole administration, and, 
after being subverted in 1733, was revived by Pitt in 
1786. It utterly failed to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was designed, and an eminent authority, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, has even asserted that, so far from 
having done anything towards the reduction of the 
national debt, it has indirectly contributed to increase it. 
The impracticable nature of the project was at length 
recognised by all parties, and by the Act 10 George trv, 
cap. 27, the Sinking Fund, on its old footing, was prac- 
tically abolished. The weak point in the theory was 
the supposition that an immense available sum would 
be allowed to remain intact, locked up in the hands of 
the Commissioners (for observe it is an essential con- 
dition of attaining to the ultimate result that not a 
penny of the accumulating funds pass from the Com- 
missioners until the ninety-eight years have expired), 
while the nation was groaning under its burden of taxa- 
tion, and eagerly looking in every quarter for relief. 
Practically, as soon as the Sinking Fund reached a 
moderate amount, inroads were made upon it, and it was 
never suffered to increase beyond a very few millions. 
Indeed, the failure of the scheme was complete, owing to 
these practical difficulties, and it is not likely to be intro- 
duced again. It is now generally held that the only 
practicable method of liquidating, or, as it is called, 
redeeming the debt, is by raising a revenue larger than 
that required to meet the expenditure, and by applying 
the surplus to the actual paying off of debt. The scheme 
of terminable annuities, a favourite with ministers in 
modern times, is founded on this principle. The 
holders of these annuities receive a higher rate of interest 
for a limited term of years, instead of a lower rate in 
perpetuity. So long as the annuities last, the nation 
has to bear an increased burden in paying a higher rate 
of interest instead of a lower; but when they cease the 
amount of debt which they represent is cancelled, and 
thus, by an increased payment distributed over many 
years, a reduction to the extent of many millions at some 
one future year is effected. 





PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES. 


BY MISS BIRD, AUTHOR OF “THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA,” 
CHAPTER I,—NORTH UIST AND BENBECULA, 

Ir was an August evening of indescribable beauty. 
From the lofty peaks of Loch Maree, flashing like ame- 
thysts, from the cool and shady glades of Gairloch, 
from the dark woods on which the dew was already 
falling, the curse for once seemed rolled away. But 
the witchery was not limited to the land. The ripples 

oke in crimson on the snowy sand, the broad sea 
gleamed like burnished gold, and far away on the hori- 
#0on strange fantastic shapes rose in violet purple, into 





such a luminous haze as seomed to blend themselves, 
the sea, and the sky into one wonderful unearthly 
vision, It was like “the light that never was on sea or 
shore.” As the sun went down under a canopy of 
scarlet cloudlets edged with gold, the strange shapes 
deepened in tint without gaining in substance, till at 
last they seemed to hang in air like the shadows of “ the 
land that is very far off.” It was not till the moon- 
light quivered upon water from which the crimson had 
scarcely faded, and the light drip of the fishermen’s 
oars broke the spell of the fragrant stillness, that I fully 
realized that I had been looking at the Minch, and that 
the shadowy shapes on the horizon were the Outer 
Hebrides. It was easier and happier to abandon one’s 
self to the gorgeous atmospheric illusion, than to repress 
the longing to explore, by the sober reflection that the 
purple mirage was but a congeries of dreary bogs, sandy 
levels, and barren hills, monotonous in colouring, and 
unpicturesque in form. 

It was with this vision in my memory, but casting 
its colouring before, that I left Greenock by the fine 
steamer “Clydesdale,” in the middle of October, on a 
visit to some friends in the island of South Uist. I was 
to land at Lochmaddy, in North Uist, forty miles from 
my destination, but still the nearest point to it which 
I could reach with any degree of certainty or comfort. 
I had seen the sheriff of Inverness-shire on his way to 
hold a court at Lochmaddy. I was aware that it was 
the capital of the Hebridean groups south of Harris; 
that it is so much of an entrepdét that the Hutcheson’s fine 
steamers call there once a fortnight all the year round; 
that it is the post-town for about twenty-five inhabited 
islands,. and that its postal district extends for sixty 
miles; and my expectations were somewhat raised. The 
“ Clydesdale” was on her Lochmaddy trip; her deck was 
lumbered with crates, barrels, sacks, and boxes, addressed 
to Lochmaddy; and her extensive accommodations were 
allengaged by parties who, I supposed, were bound thither. 
By the evening of the second day, however, I found 
myself the only passenger, Oban, and the Mull and Skye 
ferries, having absorbed the whole crowd. Little suc- 
cess attended my inquiries on board. They were met 
with that reticence of expression peculiarly Highland, 
and looks which I began to suspect were half humorous, 
half pitying, till at last I retired to my berth with the 
information, “ Lochmaddy’s a grand place, the grandest 
place in all the Highlands.” 

I was awoke, on the morning of the third day out 
from Glasgow, by the news that we were “running into 
Lochmaddy,” and went on deck just to find that our 
boat had passed the three bold insulated rocks, the 
Madies, or dogs, from which the harbour derives its 
name, and was being moored to a rude jetty or pier. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more dreary and 
hideous than the realities over which the sunset at Gair- 
loch had thrown the drapery of violet and gold. Narrow 
tongues of insipid water, running everywhere into boggy 
or rocky land; stretches of russet moorland, diversified 
by russet elevations, more like rude tumuli than hills; a 
total absence of colour, and not a strip of cultivation or 
a dwelling-house to be seen. Even under the soft blue 
Indian summer haze not an object presented itself on 
which the eye could pleasurably rest. But life was not 
absent. About eighteen fashionable-looking ladies and 
gentlemen met the steamer, and fully as many small 
rude carts were waiting, and the shaggy ponies which 
had brought them were turned loose to graze upon the 
heather, and were by no means unpicturesque, with 
their singularly-contrived harness, in which “ bent,” the 
strong coarse grass of the sand-hills, was more cone 
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spicuous than leather. There were also twenty or 
thirty of the country people, well dressed and healthy- 
looking, and as many dogs, to enliven the dreariness ; 
but when the unloading of a very large cargo was at an 
end, and the familiar red funnel of the “ Clydesdale” 
disappeared, it seemed as if the last link to civilization 
was broken. During this process I went up a small 
elevation, from which the whole country was visible, 
and, after a diligent search for Lochmaddy, discovered 
that it was represented by the steamers’ store close to 
the jetty, an inn of which the less that is said the 
better, and a few huts. On the other side of one of the 
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answer the question, ‘ When will there be a ford?” As 
we left Lochmaddy for a drive of thirteen miles, my 
conductor received many good wishes, which seemed to 
be echoed by every person we met or passed on the road; 
and, as the same words occurred in all, I asked to have 
them translated, and found them to refer to this in- 
teresting topic: “I wish you a good ford, sir;” “ I hope 
you'll get a good ford;” and “ Have you had a good 
ford, sir?” or “ Did you get a comfortable ford?” re- 
lieved by “ Will there be a ford this afternoon?” These 
courtesies seemed to be as natural as inquiries after the 
health. 
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innumerable fiords there was a larger house, inhabited 
by the sheriff substitute, and this house accounted for 
at least half of the fashionably-attired group on the 
shore. This, then, was metropolitan Lochmaddy, a fit- 
ting introduction to all that remained to be beheld. 
After the steamer sailed, the carts were loaded, and the 
ponies were yoked, to be driven off to the inhabited west 
side of the island, conveying all the luxuries and most 
of the necessaries required by its inhabitants for the 
ensuing six months. 

The group of islands, of which the chief are North 
Uist, Vallay, Baleshere, Benbecula, Grimisay, and South 
Uist, are separated by sounds or strands, varying in 
width from half a mile to five miles, navigable at high 
water for vessels of small size, but nearly dry at low 
water. From the last peculiarity of being dry or ford- 
able, the channels have surrendered the name of sounds 
in favour of North Ford, South Ford, etc. As it is 
impossible to drive far in any direction without coming 
to the sea, these tidal fords are of the utmost import- 
ance, and regulate the social and business intercourse of 
the islands in a remarkable way; the hours of parties, 
weddings, funerals, sales, etc., being arranged with 
reference to the oceanic ebb and flow. To take a boat, 
if the ford is impassable for a conveyance, seems an easy 
alternative; but, besides local difficulties of detail, the 
water rushes with such velocity down the channels, under 
many circumstances of wind and tide, as.to render boat- 
ing undesirable ; consequently the state of the tide is a 
matter of vital and recognised solicitude, and to miss or 
gain a ford may be a matter of life and death. The 
strands at low water are to the poor islanders what the 
harvest-field or potato-field is to more favoured popula- 
tions; for they abound in razor-fish, spout-fish, whelks, 
mussels, limpets, and clams, which form part of the 
ordinary food of the people. Cockles are found in 
inexhaustible abundance ; and, on thé retiring of the tide, 
hundreds of people scatter themselves over the strands 
collecting them. They are always largely consumed, 
and in times of scarcity the poor live almost entirely 
upon them, Even the women and children are able to 





As there “would not be a ford” till two, we drove- 


leisurely along the first eleven miles of our journey, enjoy- 
ing an air at once balmy and invigorating, and exchang- 
ing civilities with the peasantry, who seemed on the 
most friendly terms with their parish minister. The 
east side, along which we travelled, is an almost un- 
inhabited desert, and consists of a range of unpicturesqae 
‘lumpy-looking hills, nowhere attaining an altitude of 
more than seven hundred feet. These are intersected, 
not by valleys and ravines, but by deep rugged inlets of 
the sea. Within this range is a wretched barren moor, 
dotted over with shallow fresh-water lakes, and lacerated 
by numerous fiords, some of which run inland, by a 
devious course, for nine miles, and are sufficiently narrow 
to be spanned by bridges. Farther on still there is 
another low and rugged range, and then a black bog 
stretches away to the sand-hills on the west coast, which 
are reclaimed and cultivated. The complete cutting up 
of the island by fresh and salt water, the circuits it 
involves, and the desolate amphibious look of the country, 
are very singular. 

As we proceeded westward, the lofty mountains of 
Harris looked through the soft blue. Hazy shapes far 
out at sea were pointed out as the Monach Isles, dreamy 
and kind-looking enough now, but fatal a few days before 
to a Spanish vessel with all her crew; and a haze 
fainter still was said to be St. Kilda. The aspect of the 
country gradually changed. The lochs were few, there 
were no fiords, and the land, although apparently a 
morass, was really capable ‘of cultivation, and bore 
respectable potato-crops, free from disease. There were 
many huts, surrounded by patches of barley and oats, 
or rather the stubble of both, for in many instances the 
grain was already stacked; and elsewhere the whole 
population seemed busy in carrying it, or rather im 
placing it on the backs of ponies, of which every man 
possesses one or more. This early harvest is to be 
attributed to the light soil and comparatively dry climate 
of North Uist. Last year, in Skye—six weeks later than 
this—the harvest hopes of twenty thousand people were 
lying out under the snow! In addition to the ponies, 
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the people possess cattle and sheep, and are at present 
in a far happier condition than any of their Hebridean 
neighbours. 

Finally we reached the east coast, and the road 
(called at its termination a slip) ran down upon a beach 
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majesty. We had what is locally termed “a dry ford,” 
the tide being at its lowest ebb; and the horse trotted 
merrily over the two miles of sand without causing us 
one splash or jolt. Four hours later the foamy waves 
were careering merrily down the sound, separating this 





RODIL CHURCH, HARRIS. 


of rock and seaweed, beyond which stretched, for’ two 
miles, a level unbroken expanse of pure white sand, firm 
and hard, but uniformly wrinkled by the action of the 
sea. Across this ford rose the island of Vallay, a rather 
elevated sandy lump, completely covered with soft green- 
sward, speckled with black cattle, and enlivened by a 
pretty, trim farmhouse. It was a singular view: the 
white expanse, utterly lonely save for a few herons ; hills 
faintly seen to the northward; the crests of surges, yet 
whiter than the sand, glancing at the opening of the 











“island uttermost” from its neighbours as completely 
as if the waters were fathomless. 

In the hospitable island mansion I found my friend 
Mrs. , who had brought her carriage from North 
Uist, a distance of forty miles, that being the only 
feasible mode for my transit, as it seems that there are 
no vehicles for hire on the islands. Vallay seemed more 
completely out of the world than any place I ever visited. 
Not the elegances and refinements of cultivated people 
—not the flowers within and without the house—not even 





ANCIENT TOMB IN HARRIS, 


sound ; the russet, boulder-strewn monotony of the back- 
ground, and the brilliant green of Vallay, on whose 
western shore the Atlantic was breaking in all its 





the “ Cornhill Magazine,” and the photographic albums 
on the drawing-room table, made me forget for ono 
moment the extreme isolation; that Vallay, pleasant in 
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the dreamy sunshine, is one of those storm-nursed 
islands of the Atlantic which Burns has not inaptly 
called “the clippings of creation;” that every neces- 
sary, excepp some kinds of farm produce, came from 
Glasgow; that every clothes-peg even must have been 
imported ; that the outer world only touches it at a 
point thirteen miles off, by the brief and fortnightly 
call of a steamer; that the mails come from Dunvegen, 
in Skye, to Lochmaddy by a sailing smack of uncertain 
habits, and from thence on a runner’s back over island 
and ford; and that news from London sometimes reaches 
New York before it is dreamt of at Vallay. 

The next day was cold and bright; and, after waiting 
until twelve for the ebb, we set out for our forty miles’ 
drive, provided with sufficient refreghment for one day, 
and no more, We had “a good ford,” but rather 
splashy, and then got upon the rough road which runs 
along the west side of North Uist, For some distance 
nothing could exceed the ugliness and dreariness of the 
country-~black peat-moss,. with patches of water here 
and there; heathy hummocks, dark and uncouth; no- 
thing green or greenish, and a bad road. But, after 
driving for a few miles, we came upon a stretch of 
country which, by eontrast, may be called fertile. The 
west coast of the island is all lien bounded with light 
white sands, with bold rocks at long intervals. The 
sand is chiefly formed of shells ground to infinite fine- 
ness by the irresistible foyee of the Atlantic waves, and 
is driven by the wind to some distance inland, manuring 
the soil with the finest lime, and imparting to it a pro- 
ductiveness which, in warm and moist seasons, covers 
it with rich grass and clover, and causes it to bring 
forth good average crops of barley and potatoes. In 
dry seasons, however, like 1863, the grass becomes 
burnt and withered; and in winter and spring the face 
of the country, unprotected by high hills, and destitute 
of trees, is exposed to the full fury of tremendous and 
incessant gales, which destroy the finer and more valu- 
able grasses, and cause great suffering among the 
cattle. 

As the east side of North Uist is all hills, deep inlets, 
and bogs, so the west is all machirs, or sandy soil, 
with a margin of low sand-hills; and on this its popu- 
lation of 3959 is almost altogether found. These sand- 
hills, from their whiteness, and the extent of ground 
which they cover, are a singular feature of the Outer 
Hebrides. Their inland slopes have been reclaimed on 
the Dutch plan, by sowing the sand with bent, a stout 
wiry grass, with spreading tenacious roots; and in due 
time a thin crust of soil is formed by the decay of 
the plants and finer grasses which suceeed the bent, 
But this, and, indeed, the greater part of the machir 
land, is but a precarious blessing, being liable to sand 
drift from such slight causes ag @ deep rut made by a 
cart, or any other break in the soil. In some places we 
saw drifts, six feet deep, eoyering acres of what once 
were productive barley-fields. In North Vist, instead 
of the dismal cry of poverty which wella forth from 
most of the Hebrides, the people speak of comfort and 
independence. The making of kelp pays their rents 
and gives them employment inthe summer. The huta, 
though of the negative style of Highland architecture, 
are good. Every man has his pony or ponies, and 
most their cattle or sheep. In one populous district 
we were told that about five iundred carts are kept, 
with double that number of horses; and so universal 
is the use of these animals (which are necessary for 
carrying peats), that stories are told of men riding on 
horseback to receive their allowances of meal in the 
famine period of 1846, 


In the bright sunshine the machir country made a 
feeble approach towards cheerfulness, with the low 
white hills thrown upon the margin, the broad stretches 
of misty blue Atlantic, with the fantastic forms of the 
Husker Islands (famous for an annual and most bloody 
seal-hunt, or battue, in the early morning, when the 
seals are asleep), and gentle sandy undulations, cultivated 
after the country fashion. We halted at the manse of 
Paible, and obtained some of the curiosities which drift 
across from the West Indies and the Mexican Gulf, and 
are found among the great masses of tangle on these 
shores, where they have received the name of “ fairy 
eggs.” Some of them are like exaggerated beans, dark 
chestnut colour, and, whole or powdered, are famous as 
charms of yarioug kinds, and also serve the more prac- 
tical purpose of snuff-boxes. Others are round, dark- 
brown, and with a double orange-coloured band, very 
hard, polished, and unlike a seed or nut. They are in- 
tereating, as testimonies to the existence of that genial 
ocean current whose influence ameliorates the terrible 
climate of these north-western islands, But it is not 
only “Molucca beans” which are east upon these 
shores, but calabashes, and quaint carvings, and trunks 
of mahogany, and branches and stems of trees, and 
felled timbers, and bales of cotton, and boxes of produce 
and goods, and dead bodies, and waifs of rich ships 
from the Spanish Main, and of pine-laden ships from 
Canada and Archangel. “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good;” and there is no greater boon to these 
treeless islands, which are unable to furnish even a 
peg or a walking-stick, than the wreck of timber-laden 
vessels. The rafters of the huts, the flooring and joists 
of the better houses, even the rude household furniture 
of many of the people, are made of these waifs and 
strays, the “flotsam and jetsam” of these dreaded 
coasts. It is not difficult to believe that, in days not 


‘far removed from our own, devout prayer was made 


“ that, if ships were to be wrecked, the Lord would cast 
them upon the Uist strands.” 

We passed Sloch-a-Chorry, or the Cave of the Kettle, 
which has an opening in what may be called the roof, 
through which the immense volume of water rolled 
into the cavern in rough weather is forced into the air 
in a jet which can be seen for many miles, and is occa- 
sionally upwards of two hundred feet in height. This 

ificent but rarely-visited phenomenon is similar 
to that of the Spouting Cave at Iona, which has 
attyacted so much attention. We also passed two rude 
obelisks and the very extensive ruins of Trinity Temple, 
traditionally believed to have been built by Edith of 


But the most remarkable of the antiquities of the 
island are the Danish forts or castles, about twenty in 
number, now called dung, They are very rudely built, 
and are mostly small, and ofa circular form, and usually 
stand on minute islets in the middle of shallow fresh- 
water lakes, The causeways by which they had access 
to the ghore are atill visible above the level. From their 
minute dimensions, they might easily be supposed to have 
been mere places of defence or refuge; but, after the tide 
of Scandinavian inyasion had rolled by, they became 
the residences of the most powerful of the island families. 
One in Loch Scolfug, the site of which we passed, 
the residence of Donald Herroch, a powerful descendant 
of one of the lords of the isles, is connected with a story 
terribly illustrative of the former barbarous state of 
society. 

Some of Donald Herroch’s relations, jealous of his 
wealth, influence, and power, and desirous to seize upon 





all, employed a low mean wretch of the name of Paul to 
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compass his destruction. After enjoying his hospitality 
for some days, they proposed various athletic exercises 
for pastime. Amongst these it was suggested to try 
who could leap highest, they knowing that Donald 
Herroch’s strength and agility would bear off the palm 
of victory. Paul had previously prepared a strong 
.eathern string with a running loop or noose just over 
the place where the leap was to be taken, and at auch a 
height that it might easily be reached. He pemained in 
the next apartment, divided hy 9 weeden partition from 
the one in which the company were collected, helding 
the end of the thong. Another aecomplice was em: 
ployed to giye the signal when Donald Herroch } 
and at the moment his head was within the logp, Paul 
drew the thong with savage determination and strangled 
him. From this circumstance he was called Paul na 
Hellidh, or Paul of the Thong. 

Revenge soon overtook him. A few weeks afterwards, 
as he was building a gtaek ef corn, he observed from the 
top of it a man of lapge stature making rapidly towards 
the place, but gtill at some distance, He hastily asked 
those aboyt him from what “ airt” the wind had blown 
the day before; and, on being infapmed that it wag from 
the east, and a leading wind fram Skye, he exclaimed 
that the person at a distanee must be Angus, commonly 
called Aonag Fionn, sen ef Donald Merrow and the lord 
of part of Trotternish, in Skye, and that it was time for 
him to fly fop his life. @@ for his life he fled ta the 
church sanetyary at Kilmyir, aheut three miles off, But 
the avenger of blood egpied him, and, follewing him 
with gigantic strides, bept his unerring how, and the 
arrow entered Paul's heel just as he was creasing a 
small rivulet which bounded one side of the sanetuary ; 
and he fell with his legs in the watery and hig head and 
body on the land within the sanctuary, which is called 
to this day Shead Phoil, or Paul’s Field. A third man, 
a Chomhalt of Donald Herroch’s, is said to have taken a 
brutal revenge on Paul, which put an end to his linger- 
ing life. His memory is held in universal detestation, 
while the descendants of Donald Herroch still possess 
large farms in North Uist. 

After passing several of these duns, we drove down to 
the “North” or “Big Ford.” Most dreary and dis- 
consolate the country now became—all black bog, satu- 
rated with water, and sloping down to what seemed a 
hybrid between sea and shore; flat, dingy-looking islands 
and islets in every direction ; channels among them, half 
wet, half dry; long, low, black reefs of rock; not a 
glimpse of open sea: and this was the “ Big Ford.” It 
was a melancholy and unpromising expanse, and a heavy 
shower of rain did not increase its attractions. It is 
such a complete labyrinth, and so perilous to the unwary 
by reason of holes and quicksands, and the black beacons, 
placed at intervals to indicate the tracks, have been so 
washed away, that it is unsafe for persons unaccustomed 
to it to cross without a guide. When we reached the 
“step”—and a very dismal step it looked—we found the 
adjacent huts deserted, and might have fared badly, but 
for a peasant on a sturdy pony, who was crossing, and 
rode alongside us. Crossing the ford is a very novel 
and exciting experience, but no ingenuity of description 
could enable the reader to construct a ford for himself. 

After leaving North Uist, we drove for about two miles 
through shallow water over smooth sand ; then the course 
became so intricate and devious that it is easy to imagine 
the tribute of human life it has exacted; now along 
wide, high roads, between small islets; now in devious 
and narrow lanes, with rocks covered with seaweed for 

edges; now cautiously skirting dismal-looking inha- 
bited islands; now jolting over round stones, or sliding 








into'sand rather “ quick ;” now splashing through deeper 
water with the guide an one side, and the kilted post- 
runner, gaunt, red, and athletic, wading on the other, 
To the horizon there was no open water, nothing but 
endless islets and rocks, and the larger islands of 
Grimisay and Baleshere, long, melancholy-looking strips 
of mud-coloured land, dotted with mud-coloured huts 
and black peat-stacks. A few hours later the water 
was rushing in boisteraus currents, and whirling along 
in foaming eddies, fram the Atlantic to the Minch, with 
a depth of eight or ten feet, 

We Janded on Renbeeula, a dreary strip of island eight 
miles long by five bread, and apparently not more than 
twenty-five feet aboye high-water mark. It seemed an 
extensive moraga, except on the west side, where the 
machive ave cultivated. At the margin of the ford was 
the inn, a hut, with ‘a butt and a ben,” where we rested 
fer an hour. Tn ane room, five men who were drinking 
whisky politely asked us to partake of if; in the others, 
where eyery plank and yafter suggested wreck, crones, 
children, and poultry had theiy habitation, Outside the 
door ten ponies, each with his grass saddle and bridle, 
were tethered in tormenting fashion, theip heads able to 
approach to within a few inehes of the only reensward 
we saw inthe island. There was some dyift wood, in- 
cluding a log of mahogany, lying aboye the tide-mark, 
some flour-barrels from a wreck, and then the North Ford. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH GUSTOMS. 

VIIl.—THR PEAST OF TABERWAPLES, 
Tuanine from the awe-inspiring ceremenies which dig- 
nified the service of the Day of Atonement, the Israelite 
prepares ta eelebrate the Festival of Tabernacles with 
feelings of joyful relief. There is something very strik- 
ing in the contrast between the tremor and anxiety 
which the great fast never fails to awaken, and the 
rejoicing which is the characteristic of the feast that fol- 
lows it at an interval of but four days. The object of the 
festival is a two-fold one. It is, first of all, “ the feast of 
ingathering at the end of the year” (Hxod. xxiii. 16), a 
sort of harvest-home, in thankful acknowledgment of 
the agricultural treasures that had been gathered in. 
The celebration was, secondly, to evince the gratitude 
and rejoicing of the people for the great historical and 
national blessings that had been vouchsafed to them, 
for the Divine mercy that had saved and protected their 
forefathers during their long and weary pilgrimage to 
the land of promise. The ceremonies which the Jewish 
law inculcates in this festival correspond to this two- 
fold object. In compliance with the command contained 
in Lev. xxiii. 40, four plants are taken into the synagogue 
—a branch of the palm-tree, a citron, boughs of the 
myrtle-tree, and willows of the brook—te symbolise the 
varied productions of nature. These are held in the 
hand whilst the “ Hallel,” the great hymn of thanks- 
giving (Psalms ecxiiii—cxviii.), is read, and are waved 
when singing “O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good: because his mercy endureth for ever” (Psalm 
cxviii. 1); and imploring, “Save now, I beseech thee, 
O Lord ” (ver. 25). These branches are also taken in the 
hand while the rabbis, ministers, and wardens of the 
congregation go round the synagogue in solemn pro- 
cession, chanting “ Hosannas ”—* Save us now! oh, save 
us! For thy sake,O our God! For thy sake, O our 
Creator! For thy sake, O our Redeemer! For thy 
sake, O thou who wilt -seek for us!” This is done in 
commemoration of the procession of priests round the 
altar in the Temple. 
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Various explanations have been offered why just these 
four plants have been chosen. It has been very beau- 
tifully suggested that they are to represent the four 
periods in the life of man. ‘The citron, with its 
delicious odour, its symmetry of structure and grateful 








clearly appear that they dwell in those frail structures in 
obedience to the precept of the Almighty. 

There is not much difficulty in rearing the prescribed 
tabernacle. It must be erected in the open air, but not 
within doors, or even under the shelter of a tree. The 
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flavour, which requires so much care and protection, 
is a picture of childhood. The myrtle, the symbol of 
innocence that adorns the brow of the bride, represents 
youth. The upright palm-tree, with its towering stem 
and majestic foliage, that yields all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life to the inhabitants of tropical climes, 
teaches a lesson to manhood. And the willow, with its 
drooping branches, under whose shade we find shelter 
and coolness, is a picture of old age. All these four 
different productions are to be taken together, to teach 
union, to show that there must be an interchange of 
reciprocal benefits between the various ages, that they 
must cherish, sustain, and support each other in order 
to produce “joy before God.” 

The other important ceremony to be observed in this 
festival is the dwelling in tabernacles, from which custom 
the festival has, indeed, derived its name. “ Ye shall dwell 
in booths seven days; all that are Israelites born shall dwell 
in booths: that your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. xxiii. 42,43). The 
reason this feast is celebrated in the seventh month 
(Tishri), instead of the first (Nissan), when the exodus 
from Egypt took place, isexplained thus:—If the Israelites 
were to erect booths in the first month, it would not 
appear that they dwelt in booths by the special command 
of God, and in remembrance of a Divine benefit, but 
people would imagine that it was done on account of its 
being the season of spring, when it is very pleasant to 
dwell in booths. For this reason the festival was 
appointed for the seventh month, which is generally a 
time of cold and rain, when people leave their booths 
and betake themselves to their houses, so that it might 


most particular point that has to be observed is that the 
top be not covered with any other material but loose 
boughs, so that the sun may be seen by day, and the 
stars by night. The tabernacle is also embellished with 
bright foliage and handsome flowers. The ladies of the 
family take a special pride in exercising their taste and 
skill to adorn and ornament it. 

All the preparations must be concluded by the 
evening of the fourteenth day of Tishri, when the feast 
commences. At the conclusion of Divine service, the 
inmates of the house, instead of entering their dining- 
room, repair at once to the tabernacle (called Succah in 
Hebrew), which is festively lighted up, and where the 
evening meal is spread. The Kiddush (Sanctification) 
is then repeated, as on the Sabbath and other festivals; 
at the conclusion of which the benediction is added, 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and bidden 
us to dwell in booths.” 

It is considered right not to partake of any meal 
during the festival outside the tabernacle, except if 
the weather should prove too inclement. But many 
families, especially in large towns, have not the con: 
venience for erecting a booth, and are thus precluded 
from obeying the command on each of the eight days of 
the festival; they are, however, anxious to enter a 
tabernacle and to repeat the Sanctification at least on 
the first two evenings of the festival. For this reason 
it is the custom in many congregations to have a taber- 
nacle erected next the synagogue, so as to enable every 
member to discharge his religious duty. Many of our 
readers may have observed a very handsome one 





that was lately constructed next to the new (the Bays- 
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water) synagogue in the Harrow Road. The accom- 
panying engraving represents a family just assembling 
in the gaily-decked tabernacle, for the purpose of par- 
taking of the first joyous evening meal. It will be seen 
that children, even of the tenderest age, are present; for 
it is the purpose of the tabernacle to be an historical 
memento “that your generations shall know.” It is to 
remind them of God’s protection graciously vouchsafed 
in past times, in order to render them trustful for the 
future. It is also to teach the elders simplicity; to 
show them that they can be happier in the plain and 
simple hut than in the most gorgeously-furnished man- 
sion, if they will but confide in God. We will quote, in 
illustration of this lesson which the tabernacle is to con- 
vey, @ brief extract from a sermon which was delivered 
on the subject by a Jewish divine: “ All of you learn 
one great lesson from the tabernacle, and carry that 
lesson with you into your homes. Be the booth great 
or small, whether want or superfluity reign in it, the 
view upwards to the stars must ever remain open 
through the leafy covering. Heaven, with its faith, its 
love, and its hope, must always shine upon you through 
the foliage. Oh; how happy and sweet will your rest 
be, after the day’s turmoil, if you will look up to the stars, 
and to Him that is enthroned above the stars; if there 
will be no joy in your homes unaccompanied by 
thanksgiving to the Father on high; no light, and 
though a hundred lamps burn in it, without His 
heavenly radiance! Be this your aim, ye fathers, who 
erect and maintain the tabernacles; ye mothers of 
Israel, who watch over and keep them; ye children, 
whose pleasing office it is to adorn and embellish them. 
Be penetrated by the words which our ancestors enthu- 
siastically exclaimed as they surrounded the holy altar 
on this festival, ‘We are God’s, and to God our eyes are 
directed :’ to that Eye that never sleeps, that Arm that 
never tires, that Love that never fails.” 





A THIEF IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 


EaRty one fine spring morning the saintly precincts of 
the Vatican were disturbed by the agitated vociferations 
of a rude-looking peasant man, endeavouring to pass 
the Swiss guards, who are the particular custodians of 
the priestly temple. He was thrust back, as a person 
not good enough to be admitted to the presence of his 
holiness the Pope. But, notwithstanding all their re- 
fusals to admit him, he still prayed very earnestly to be 
allowed to see the Pope, or at least one of his immediate 
attendant priests. 

' “Tt is impossible,” said one: “ his holiness never re- 
ceives at this hour. Tell me why you are so anxious to 
see him, and what is your errand.” 

The man, whose eyes bore a strange scared look, 
replied that he must see some one to whom he could 
reveal something, and also receive absolution. 

His loud cries and vociferations at last reached the 
ears that he intended, for the Pope happened to pass 
near the spot when the earnest tones of the man met 
his ear. With his usual good-nature, Pio Nono asked 
what was the matter, and who it was who wanted to see 
him. He was told it was a poor man in great agitation, 
who said that he had to say something which he would 
only tell to the Pope himself. ‘Let him enter at once. 
Let him be brought in.” 

The Pope sat in his easy chair—not the chair of St. 
Peter—when at the door appeared a man all soiled 
and weary, while suffering, fright, and agitation were 
Written on his face. On approaching the Pope, he pros- 








trated himself, and in agonized tones demanded abso- 
lution. 

“ Absolution ! and for what?” said the Pope. 
your confessor refused it, that you come to me P” 

“ No, holy father ; I come to ask absolution for a crime 
I was about to commit; for I have to tell you of a tale 
so dreadful. There is no time to lose; but I must have 
the promise of absolution first.” 

The Pope, seeing the violent agitation of the man, 
made him approach him—for he had remained prostrate 
at the feet of the Pope—and, stretching forth his hand, 
gave the man the requested absolution : “ Ego te absolvo.” 

The poor man still continued kneeling, and thus began 
his story :— 

“T am now, your holiness, going to confess to you the 
crime I was about to commit, and for which I have 
obtained your holy absolution. 

“ About five o’clock in the afternoon I was passing the 
church of ——, when I bethought me that I would 
go in and say a Paternoster, or I might be in time for 
vespers. I entered the church, and oh, holy father !— 
but I have absolution—the sight of the gold and silver, 
and the jewels on the holy image by the great altar, 
made me think that with one, only one of the many 
that are there, I might get many things I want.” The 
poor man looked up timidly into the face of the Pope, 
and read there the horror which he felt at the confession 
of his quondam penitent, and he seemed afraid to go on. 

“Go on,” said the Pope, “and tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” The man then proceeded, 
endeavouring to keep clear of the searching eyes of 
him to whom he was telling his story. 

*“T looked about me to find a hiding-place where I 
should be safe from any of the many priests employed 
about the church; and, thinking that, as vespers were at 
hand, no more persons would come to confession, and 
seeing at the farther end of the church near to the altar 
a confessional rather smaller than the rest, I hid myself 
there, closing curtain and door after me, determined to 
wait until all the services should be over, and the church 
left quiet for the night. 

“ But still, holy father, the thought of passing the 
night alone in the church, under the stones of which so 
many dead lay sleeping, nearly made me give up my place. 
Again the thought of the silver, and the gold, and the 
jewels made me quiet, and I remained in my hiding-place. 
Many persons came and went—for it is a church to which 
a monastery is attached—but I kept quiet, and no one, 
not even the sacristan, had an idea that any one was 
hidden there. 

“ Among the many who came in and out of the church, 
there came—oh, how shall I tell your holiness ?” began 
the man, trembling violently. The Pope soothed the 
man, being anxious himself to hear the end of his most 
extraordinary revelation; and at length, after shedding 
even tears in his agitation, he resumed, “I was saying 
that among those who came to the church that afternoon 
was a young girl about seventeen years of age. I heard 
her inquire of the sacristan for one of the father confes- 
sors. My fright was great, for fear she should enter the 
confessional where I was hidden; but no, at this moment 
—for I could see through the curtains—one of the monks 
came towards her to the altar very near where I was, 
and, bending his head to speak to her, I heard she had 
come to confess herself. 

“TI knew the girl by sight, as the only daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer in the neighbourhood, a girl who was 
noted for her modesty and beauty. The priest, by 
name Father Mura, told the bella donnina to go into 
his room, as there were so many persons in the church 
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that he could not give her his attention as he ought. 
This placed me more at my ease, as I now felt sure that 
there was no time for afiy one to come to the confes- 
sional, as vesper's would commence in a few minutes.” 

Here the Pope seemed to get impatient, and asked 
the man what all this led to. 

“Listen, holy father; for I tremble at that which I 
have further to tell you.” 

The Pope thought it wise to have some one as a 
witness for the strange story to which he was listening, 
and, touching silver bell, he ordered, that a certain 
priest, who served as secretary, should be called. 

The poor man thought that his hour of pains and 
penalties had come, and, prostrating himself before the 
Pope, he most loudly begged him to let him finish his 
recital, saying, “If it is not true, your holiness may 
punish me as you think fit.” 

The priest for whom the Pope had sent here arrived, 
bringing writing-materials with him, and, having been 
told already what had passed, prepared himself to hear 
what was further to be told, and the man proceeded. 

“T was still in the box of the confessional when 
vespers began andended. ‘The sacristan was going here 
and there, putting the church in order, when I saw the 
same priest who had told the girl to go to his room 
come into the church in conversation with another 
priest. They walked up and down, talking together, 
and evidently both were agitated in no common degree. 
But suddenly a thought came over me, where was the 
girl who had gone to the priest’s room for confession P 
She had not passed through the church, because, in my 
position, with nothing to do, I had seen every one who 
had gone in and out. What, then, had become of her ? 
T could not get the thought out of my mind during the 
hours that I waited for night, to do the. wicked deed for 
which your holiness has granted me your benign 
absolution. , 

“ At length all became quiet in the church; all the late 
worshippers, who had come to say an Ave Maria or a 
Paternoster for a sick child or a husband, had departed ; 
the sacristan had shut the doors, and I remained in 
entire silence. Still I must wait, for I did not dare to 
leave my hiding-place until after midnight, as some of 
the priests or monks might come to say their mid- 
night prayers; so I waited until the great clock of the 
monastery chimed midnight, when I had made up my 
mind to leave my hiding-place, and was about to creep 
softly forth. I was startled at hearing, from the cor- 
ridor which contained the apartments of the priest, a 
loud cry, and then an entreaty for mercy ; then all was 
still. What could I do but go back to the confessional, 
and wait? In a short time I was again about to come 
forth, when I perceived a light, and heard footsteps 
coming from the monks’ corridor to the church. I 
speedily hid myself again, and had scarcely got into my 
box, when a kind of procession entered the church, 
which, oh, holy father! makes me tremble to think of. 
First came a priest, holding a long iron bar in his hand, 
such as is used to lift up the stones in the church; 
another priest, bearing a lantern; whilst, dragged 
in by two other priests, one of whom was the monk 
Father Mura, was the hapless girl who had entered the 
convent church in the afternoon. Her hair was hang- 
ing over her shoulders, and her dress disordered, and 
her face was pale with death. I dared not put my 
head out too far, but was trembling all over, well know- 
ing that if I was seen I should never live to tell your 
holiness of it, 

“The priest who bore the crowbar now lifted the stone 
over which they had been standing, and discovered a large 





vatilt ; here they threw the body of the girl, and, re- 
placing the stone, went their way; thinking that there 
was no witness of their diabolical crime. 

“TI cannot tell how I passed the night. The fear that 
some one should return and find me, as also the terrible 
deed which I had witnessed, kept me from even closing 
my eyes; afid,as soon as the sacristan had opened the 
doors, and as soon as he had turned his back, I left my 
hiding-place, and came at my best speed to tell to your 
holiness all I had seen.” 

The Pope was deeply moved at the recital, and, giving 
the man into the custody of the priest his secretary, he 
ordered that some of the carabinieri should go to the 
monastery, with a masoti to lift the stone, and verify 
the truth of what had been said. When the carabinieri 
arrived at the church, they found the vile Father Mura 
endeavouring, as it seemed, to give consolation to a neat- 
looking woman, somethitig above the peasant class, who 
was de¢ply distressed at the absence of her daughter, 
whom, she said, she had not seen since she left home for 
the purpose of confession the night before, or rather 
evening. 

“ Your daughter has no doubt gone to visit some of 
her friends,” said the wily priest, “ and will return before 
night.” 

The poor mother little thought that she was almost 
standing over the grave of her child. At this moment 
the monk caught sight of the curabinieri, and he became 
rather agitated ; but, recovering himself, he asked them 
what they wanted. 

“We will show you, but our orders are to say 
nothing.” 

Upon this the guards formed themselves around the 
stone which had been described to them, and the mason, 
advancing at their order, raised the stone, and there lay 
@ heap of what seemed clothing, but when taken up 
proved to be the body of the poor girl, with a stiletto 
stab in her breast. Horror took possession of every 
one who saw it, and all wondered who could have done 
such a wicked deed as to murder that innocent, childish- 
looking form. But there was one whose guilty heart 
told him that God’s justice takes reckoning with men, 
and that deeds done in the darkness are sure to be 
brought to light. Had this thing happened in any 
other place than Rome, nothing would have saved the 
monk from the just wrath of the people; but in’ that 
wonderful, but priest-ridden city the papal clergy act 
almost with impunity. 

The carabinieri bore back to the Vaticati the lifeless 
body which but yesterday was the pride and support of 
a mother, and the Pope himself came forth to verify 
the truth of what he had been told. 

* The grief of the mother we must not speak of. May 
He who has her in his holy keeping pour balm into her 
wounded heart. The Pope ordered masses to be said 
for the girl’s soul, and gave her a Christian’s burial. 

And the monks, says the reader, how were they 
punished? <A secret coticlave sent from the Vatican, 
and charged With a severe reprimand, met at the mon- 
astery, and the next morning it was known that the 
inmates had all left under cover of the night, and had 
gone to another monastery in the hills. 

This incident was well known to many residents in 
Rome, though every caution was necessary in speaking 
of the secret crimes which are frequent in the Papal 
dominion. The writer read the documents relating to 
it, and was told by the major of the carabinieri employed 
on the duty other details more shocking than he has 
heré chosen to repeat. That the priestly murderers 
were visited with no severer punishment than removal 
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A THIEF IN THE 


to another monastery is‘a fact quite in keeping with the 
usages of the Papal Government. 

In further illustration of the misgovernment and 
disorder of the Papal dominion, we give the following 
extract from a recent work of travel in Italy :*— 

“The Government pursues and punishes mainly crimes 
committed against itself. Offences against the person 
or property of the citizen it takes little account of. And 
wheri it does inquire into such offences its formis are so 
antiquated and tedious that the punishment falls rather 


flicts the injury. There is, first of all, the utmost 
difficulty in procuring witnesses. Though the crime 
should be committed in open day, and in the crowded 
street, it is next to impossible to find any one who will 
admit that he saw it: The people, from passion and on 
system, retaliate on all who have had a hand in bring- 
ing their friends to justice. Hence, when a man is 
stabbed in the street, every one looks the other way, or 
hurries from the scene, and, if interrogated, protests that 
he saw nothing. The people, moreover, finding that the 
Government concerns itself but little about such deeds, 
take the law into their own hands, and one murder is 
generally followed by two or three others. Thus it is 
that there is not a spot in all Europe where blood is so 
freely shed as in the Papal States, although, from the 
absence of everything like definite statistics, not half 
the murders that take place are reported. 

“Even when a robbery is committed in the streets, 
people, so far from arresting the thief, pretend not to 
see what is going on. The insecurity of life and pro- 
perty is stch that it is dangerous to display a know- 
ledge, or even a suspicion, of crime. A tinman, employed 
many years by an English mercantile house in Rome, 
was stabbed bya thief. The fellow had passed the door 
of the workshop with the stolen goods, and the tinman 
looked very hard at him, as if to say, ‘I know what 
you're about.’ The robber at once turned upon him 
and attacked him as stated. The man died of his 
wounds, and his murderer—though tried and condemned 
to the galleys for life, for he was not of age to incur the 
capital penalty—never assigned any other provocation 
in justification of himself save the significant look given 
him by the other. This fact explains another. In 
December 1863 a teacher of languages was robbed of 
his watch and gold chain as he was entering his house 
in the piazza San Carlo. He ran after the thief, pur- 
suing him all the way to the Via della Croce, and shout- 
ing out at the top of his voice, ‘Stop thief!’ The street 
is one of those which are well lighted and much fre- 
quented, and yet, though the robber kept his way right 
in the midst of the crowd of people, no one attempted to 
stop him, and; as almost always happens in such cases, 
he got safe off. The Romans have a saying that ‘no 
one is safe in Rome, save thieves and murderers.’ ” 


THE VIRGINIAN BORDER DURING THE LATE 
WAR. 


Tune is, perhaps, no district in the United States more 
Picturesque than that which extends for four hundred 
miles along the borders of Maryland and Virginia. 
Through the greater part of it the Potomac winds amid 
bold and densely-wooded gorges; whilst side by side 
With the river passes the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which is, in several respects, the most remarkable in thé 
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world. By a series of steep semicirctilar inclines, it sweeps 
round a succession of the forested sides of the Alleghany 
mountains, to a height of 2700 feet. Onward it traverses 
ravine after ravine, and tunnel after tunnel. The prin- 
cipal of the latter (the Kingwood) is 4100 feet in length, 
aud in this the rails rest, for a considerable distancé, on 
a six-feet seam of coal. 

The long windows and railed outer-platform of the 
American cars enable the traveller to view, at full ad- 
vantage, all the interesting features of this route. Its 
most striking scene is presented at the point where the 
rails are carried on galleries of iron trestle-work, midway 
up, along the precipitous sides of the mountain which 
overhangs the Cheat River. The passengers look down 
on the stream, as it dashes and foams, 400 feet beneath. 

Further eastward, the Altamont station is situated on 
the summit of the dividing ridge which separates the 
Atlantic seaboard from the great Ohio Valley. Thence, 
by a gradual descent of seventeen miles, the railroad runs 
down, as between a double balustrade of dark forest- 
trees, into the grand central valley of Virginia—the 
green campaign land between the Alleghanies and the 
Blue Ridge. Skirting this for about two hundred miles, 
the Potomac and the Baltimore Railroad wind beside 
each other, amongst lonely solitudes, fertile farm-lands, 
and by towns, till recently, peaceful and prosperous, as 
Cumberland and Harper’s Ferry. 

The latter place was brought into sudden and pro- 
minent celebrity in 1859, by its being the scene of the 
bold attempt of brave “ John Brown of Ossawatomie ” 
to commence unaided that emancipation of the down- 
trodden African, in which his free New England spirit 
could no longer brook delay. Deliberately facing mar- 
tyrdom, he fell at the outset of his plans. But his 
death had no slight influence in hurrying on the already 
impending crisis. Though hanged as a felon in Vir- 
ginia, and execrated throughout the South, the day of 
his execution was~observed with reverential solemnity 
over thousands of miles of Northern soil. There funeral 
bells were tolled for him; churches were crowded to hear 
his eulogium from their pulpits, and the most impas- 
sioned eloquence was poured forth at the mention of his 
name, and at the story of his life. 

At Harper’s Ferry, the Shenandoah Valley (so in- 
separably associated h nceforth with the name of another 
true hero—Stonewall Jackson) unites with that of the 
Potomac, forming a double gorge of such grandeur as 
made Jefferson pronounce it “ the finest spectacle under 
heaven.” At the confluence of the rivers a singular Y- 
shaped tubular bridge reccives the railways from their 
respective valleys, here uniting into one, and passing on 
towards Baltimore under miles of wooded precipices, to 
the “ Point of Rocks,” near which romantic spot occurred 
the battle of Ball’s Bluff in 1861, when a Federal brigade 
under Baker was driven back headlong down the hill- 
side into the swollen waters of the Pototiiac, the river 
carrying down with destructive foree those who escaped 
the Confederate sword. About thirty miles lower the 
Potomac passes Washington, and then widens into the 
salt waters of Chesapeake Bay. . 

Such is the scenery of & region which, during the four 
years Of the war’, was specially visited by the desolating 
ravages of civil war. In addition to thé marches of 
regular atmies, agaiti atid agaiti have Corifederate guerilla 
bands, under Stewart and others, crossed and reérossed 
it in their raids for Northern ry a and horses. Truly 
an awful time the dwellers in its farms atid solitary 
dwellings had during the war. “The fields and crops 
were troddén down by successive armies, till as hard and 
bare as highways. Matiy a skeleton lies buried amongst 
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its tree-roots, and amid the water-courses of its hundred 
ravines. Its broad and fertile valley of the Shenandoah 
has been so utterly devastated, as almost to verify the 
threatening prediction of the Federal general, “ A crow 
flying along it shall have to carry his own rations with 
him.” 

This desolation was one of the causes of the increase 
in the number of guerilla combatants. Many men, who 
before the war were possessed of valuable estates and 
well-stocked farms, were utterly ruined and plundered, 
and their families killed or dispersed. Revenge and 
necessity combined to thake freebooters of them. 
Familiar with all the retreats and by-ways of their dis- 
trict, they were able to inflict retributive punishment on 
the homesteads and towns of their Union neighbours in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. On several occasions they 
fired into the trains on the Baltimore and Ohio line, 
at other times stopped them and plundered the pas- 
sengers, usually paying respectful attention to the ladies, 
however. During the war both railways and river 
steamers had to adopt all kinds of expedients for safety. 
Thus the latter have been protected by high parapets 
of iron-sheeting, to ward off the bullets of foes lurking 
in the wooded banks along the streams. 

On the railways there were often provided small 
convoys of soldiers, in anticipation of attack. On one 
occasion the guerilla Captain Morgan and his men, after 
stopping and plundering a train, turned out all the 
passengers, wooded up the locomotive fires, and sent 
it rushing headlong back over the rails, without stoker 
or driver. Fortunately the engine burst before coming 
into collision with any advancing train. But the danger 
in such a catastrophe would have been the greater, from 
the circumstance that few of the American railroads 
have a double line of rails. Such attempts as these 
stand out as peculiarly atrocious beyond the usual horrors 
of war. 

Like the regular Confederate troops, the guerillas 
were but scantily provided with equipments: a rough 
and generally ragged suit of gray, boots sometimes, but 
often none, a broad-brimmed conical hat, the trusty rifle, 
and a pouch. Thus simply furnished, they ranged the 
border-land on their expeditions, in larger or smaller 
bands, mounted, or on foot. At night, according to the 
weather, they bivouacked in the open air, or huddled 
under some sheltering roof, like the group which our 
artist has depicted. 
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Varieties, 

ORIGIN oF THE StatisticaL Society.—During a discussion 
at a meeting of the Statistical Society, Professor Babbage 
gave the following account of its origin :—Professor Quetelet, 
of Brussels, whom he first met at a dinner at Laplace's, and 
whom Laplace mentioned to him as a promising young man, 
was officially sent by his own Government to the meeting of 
the British Association at Cambridge with a budget of statistics, 
There was no place for him; no section in which they could 
put him; and his mission threatened to be entirely useless, 
Dr. Richard Jones, who was then Professor of Political Economy 
at Trinity, mentioned this fact to him (Mr. Babbage), and he 
promised to meet them. He crossed the quadrangle and got 
to the door of Trinity College, when it occurred to him that 
that was a capital opportunity of advancing science and the 
interests of the British Association. He went back and asked 
Dr. Jones to request So-and-so to meet to discuss the question, 
and to resolve themselves into a separate section of the Asso. 
ciation, when it would be said they had done very wrong, and 
he would get up in the senate-house and acknowledge it was 
wrong, but that it was his suggestion. They did as they had 
agreed, and he got absolution, with a great deal of advice, 
publicly and privately, to be excessively cautious in what they 
did in future. They soon found that many people were highly 
interested in the section, and, after a few meetings, they found 
it would be impossible to go on without establishing a society 
in London, and a meeting was called and the present society 
founded. 

RoBINnson oF LEIcestER.—He came to this place while it 
was sunk in vice and irreligion; he left it eminently distin- 
guished by sobriety of manners, and the practice of warm, 
serious, and enlightened piety. He did not add aqueducts and 
palaces, nor increase the splendour of its public edifices ; but 
he embellished it with undecaying ornaments, he renovated the 
minds of its inhabitants, and turned a large portion of them 
from the power of Satan unto God. He embellished it with 
living stones, and replenished it with numerous temples of the 
Holy Ghost. He enlarged its intercourse with heaven, and 
trained a great portion of its inhabitants for celestial bliss.— 
Robert Hall. 

Dusiin Cass.— An Irishman, contrasting London and 
Dublin cabs, says—“ Our cabs are quite as good on the average 
as your London ones. The old crab-fashioned covered car, so 
humorously described by Thackeray, is now almost extinct. 
The outside car yet flourishes—and long may it—doing duty 
in fine weather for your Hansom. The drivers are civil, and 
have improved of late years, as much as their horses have 
deteriorated. Dublin cabs and cars can be hired either by 
time or distance ; but the hirer is not bound to say which he 
engages by unless the driver asks. The consequence of throw- 
ing the inquiry on the driver is practically that he never does 
ask ; so that, whether you pay by time or distance, cabby goes 
at the same pace; indeed, he is bound to travel six miles in 
thehour. Now the fare by the hour is, for the first hour, 
1s. 4d.; and for every subsequent half hour, 6d. There is no 
charge for extra persons. Five persons can, therefore, travel 
six miles in Dublin for 1s. 4d. They would have to pay 4s. 6d. 
in London. Moreover, in Dublin, passengers can take three 
articles of luggage without extra charge. The fare by distance 
is: for a ‘set-down’—that is, a drive from any one place in 
Dublin direct to any other, possibly a distance of over two 
miles—one or two persons, 6d.; more than two, 1s. To travel 
outside of the city, the fare is, for any number of persons, 4d. & 
mile both ways, and half an hour’s delay allowed gratis; or 
6d. amile if not returning. There are no taxes on the cabs or 
horses, such as those lately modified for England by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but there is a small duty for the license 
or figure, which goes towards the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
under whose efficient government all public vehicles are placed. 
To one accustomed, as I have been, to almost daily driving at 
these fares, your London tariff is almost prohibitive. I am 
often in London, but never trouble cabby when 1 can avoid it. 
1do not know that English horses eat more than Irish. There 
was a difference in our miles, but that no longer exists, and 
English measure, being shorter, has all but universally obtained, 
even in the most anti-Saxon districts. Forage is but little 
cheaper in Ireland. How, then, is the great difference between 
‘London and Dublin cab-fares to be accounted for? If the duty 
alone is the reason of it, by all means do away with it. 
But whatever may be decided as to that, try our system 4s 
td erigagements by the hour,” 











